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Many,  many  times  have  I  been  tempted  to  throw 
aside  my  pen  in  despair,  painfully  conscious  of  the 
inferiority  of  too  many  of  the  following-  poems ;  but 
the  hope  of  assisting1  others  has  encouraged  me  to 
proceed ;  and  my  book  being-  now  completed,  I  can 
only  beg-  its  readers  to  view  with  a  lenient  eye  the 
faults  and  imperfections,  which,  I  am  well  aware, 
abound  in  its  pages.  To  the  friends  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  my  behalf,  I  offer  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  beg-  to  assure  them,  their 
kindness  will  ever  be  remembered  by  me  with 
gratitude. 

E.  W. 
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EARLY  VIOLETS. 

(My  first  attempt.) 

VIOLETS  !  first  violets !  I  love  ye  well, 
Haunting1  the  depths  of  each  flowery  dell ; 
And  sweetly  your  perfume  is  loading  the  gale 
That  gaily  and  playfully  sweeps  o'er  the  vale. 

Almost  the  first  of  Spring  flowers  are  ye, 
And  ye  tell  of  delight  to  the  wandering  bee, 
As  forth  from  its  home  on  a  bright  sunny  day, 
It  roams  o'er  the  glad  earth,  away  and  away. 

And  oh !  to  my  heart  ye  are  dear,  humble  flowers, 
Whispering  softly  of  childhood's  hours, 
When  each  to  seek  thee  rush'd  gladly  out, 
With  many  a  joyous  song  and  shout. 

And  even  now,  in  my  riper  years. 

I  gaze  upon  ye — but  with  sad,  sweet  tears ; 
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For  I  muse  on  the  friends  of  my  earliest  youth — 
Of  the  days  when  each  heart  beat  with  honour  and 
truth. 

Now,  scattered  and  sundered,  alas !  are  we, 
Divided  by  mountain,  by  wave,  and  sea ; 
And  some  are  reclining1  in  death's  cold  embrace — 
They  are  fled,  and  have  left-me  not  one  faint  trace. 

And  others  are  plung'd  in  the  pleasures  of  earth ; 
Forgotten  are  now  the  sweet  haunts  of  their  birth, 
And  the  green  mossy  bank  where  in  shade  ye  grew, 
The  beautiful,  graceful,  bright  and  blue. 

But  round  my  affections  ye  firmly  cling, 
Delightful  heralds  of  beautiful  Spring ; 
My  favourites  of  all  early  flowers  are  you, 
Then,  lowly  and  lovely,  adieu  !  adieu  J 


DEPARTED  DAYS. 

LIST  to  the  sound  of  the  balmy  breeze, 

At  evening  sighing  among  th*  trees ; 

Hark  to  the  notes  of  yon  wild  free  bird ! 

Up,  up,  and  away,  till  no  longer  heard ; 

Pause  yet  a  moment,  to  hear  the  mirth 

Of  yon  child,  as  it  springs  o'er  the  flowery  earth  : 

This  may  gladden  thy  light  step,  but  mine  it  stays ; 

Such  was  my  glee,  in  departed  days. 
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Catch  the  perfume  of  the  sweet  wild  flowers, 

As  they  lift  their  heads  to  the  summer  showers ; 

Thy  footsteps  stay  in  some  fragrant  dell, 

Till  the  song  of  the  nightingale  breaks  the  spell ; 

The  rising,  watch,  of  the  lovely  moon, 

Lees  splendid,  but  sweeter,  than  gaudy  noon : 

But  the  last  breath  of  eve  that  around  me  plays, 

To  my  heart  still  speaks  of  departed  days. 

Rise  with  the  earliest  sunbeam  bright, 
That  chases  away  the  deep  shadows  of  night ; 
Hark  to  the  coo  of  thine  own  sweet  dove, 
That  waits  for  thy  coming  with  trusting  love ; 
Come  forth,  then,  dearest,  and  rove  with  me, 
Together  we'll  list  to  the  honey-bee : 
But,  alas !  while  all  nature  sweet  incense  pays, 
There's  a  spell  on  my  heart  of  departed  days. 

Why  can  I  not  sing  as  I've  sang  before ! 

Why  am  I  not  glad  as  in  days  of  yore ! 

When  every  object — bee,  bird,  and  flower, 

Afforded  me  pleasure  each  sunny  hour. 

Other  thoughts,  other  feelings,  enchain  me  now, 

But  they  sear  my  heart  and  sadden  my  brow : 

Why  have  I  forsaken  my  childhood's  ways ! 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  those  departed  days. 

Yet  why  should  I  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  past, 
And  for  childhood's  pleasures — too  sweet  to  last ! 
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Let  me  rather  submit,  and  rely  on  His  love, 
Who  dwell  eth  in  brightness,  all  brightness  above ; 
Who  supports  the  faint-hearted,  and  drieth  their 

tears, 

And  whose  promises  soothe  the  afflictions  of  years  : 
Oh !  to  Him  then  I'll  offer  my  tribute  of  praise, 
Nor  vainly  pine  for  departed  days. 


THE     FALL    OF    THE    YARMOUTH 
SUSPENSION   BRIDGE,    1845. 

HARK  to  that  loud  and  fearful  cry ! 

"Tis  a  shriek  of  human  agony ; 

One  dreadful  plunge — one  hollow  sound, 

And  the  waves  swept  over  that  grave  profound. 

The  blooming  child — the  old — and  grey, 

The  youth — the  maiden — where  are  they  I 

The  morning  rose  with  promise  fair 

To  many  a  buoyant  spirit  there ; 

And  hearts,  whose  hopes  at  noon  beat  high, 

At  eve  in  the  depths  of  the  waters  lie. 

The  boats  are  launch'd,  and  the  sailors  brave 
Have  rescued  some  from  the  whelming  wave ; 
And  others,  whose  lips  are  for  ever  hush'd, 
Are  found,  but  alas!  so  distorted,  crush'd, 
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That  even  the  mother  can  scarcely  tell 
The  face  of  the  child  she  lov'd  so  well ; 
And  the  hardy  tar,  who  for  years  has  borne 
The  battle's  rage  and  the  ocean's  storm, 
For  a  darling-  one,  now  in  death  laid  low, 
Like  a  feeble  woman  is  bowed  with  woe. 

Fond  parents  sit  by  the  lonely  hearth, 
And  listen  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  mirth, 
The  dancing  step  and  the  song  of  glee — 
Alas !  alas !  which  no  more  may  be : 
They  are  resting  now  in  a  dreamless  sleep, 
But  many  o'er  their  dread  fate  shall  weep ; 
And  the  manly  heart  will  with  horror  quail, 
And,  awe-struck,  list  to  the  fearful  tale ; 
While  the  rescued  ones  with  prayer  and  praise, 
To  God  in  thanksgiving  their  voices  raise. 


THE  PRAYER  OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

WHAT  shall  the  prayer  of  Friendship  be  ? 
A  destiny  brilliant  and  glorious  for  thee ; 
A  high,  a  noble,  an  honoured  name, 
To  posterity  handed  by  breath  of  fame  1 
Oh  no !  for  the  thorns  of  corroding  care, 
Though  bright  is  the  chaplet,  are  planted  there. 
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Shall  I  wish  thee  a  place  in  the  statesman's  band, 

The  framer  of  laws  for  thy  native  land ; 

Or  to  take  thy  stand  as  a  learned  sage, 

The  delight  and  the  wonder,  the  pride  of  the  age  ? 

Oh  no !  for  such  honours  are  dearly  bought 

By  vigils  of  anxious  and  wasting  thought. 

Dost  thou  pine  for  a  dwelling  in  lordly  halls, 
Where  splendour  unvaried  the  spirit  palls, 
Where  the  great,  the  gay,  and  the  noble  dwell  ? 
Would'st  thou  be  bound  with  their  glittering  spell  ? 
Oh  no !  for  misfortune  can  enter  the  door 
Of  the  palace  proud  and  the  cottage  poor. 

Shall  I  wish  thee  a  quiet  and  shelter'd  home, 
Far  from  the  splendours  of  courtly  dome, 
With  Nature's  magnificence  spread  around 
On  the  waving  trees  and  the  fertile  ground, — 
Where  the  flowers  of  summer  their  perfume  shed, 
And  are  crush'd  into  fragrance  beneath  thy  tread, — 

Where  the  birds  rejoice  on  the  waving  spray 
In  one  sweet  chorus  the  livelong  day, — 
Where  the  lowly  church  with  its  rustic  bells, 
Of  quietness,  peace,  and  contentment  tells  ? 
Yes !  Friendship  can  wish  thee  no  happier  lot, 
Though  thou  by  the  worldly  and  proud  art  forgot. 
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TO   THE   FIRST   SWALLOW. 

BIRD  with  such  rapid  wing1, 

Whence  comest  thou  ? 
Hast  thou  been  where  the  fire-flies 

Flash  on  the  bough  ? 

Hast  thou  flown  o'er  the  waves  of  the  trackless  deep, 

Unheeding  thy  weary  wing1, 
Where  the  forms  of  the  lost  and  the  lov'd  ones  sleep, 

Where  the  reckless  sailors  sing1  ? 

Where  the  sea-bird's  song1  to  the  mariners  tell, 

Ere  long1  will  the  ocean  roar ; 
Or  where  the  dark  beauties  of  India  dwell, 

By  their  own  brig-lit  sunny  shore  ? 

Ah !  rover,  there's  joy  in  thy  circling  flight, 

There's  hope  in  thy  soft  low  tone ; 
For  dost  thou  not  tell  of  the  summer  bright 

To  the  absent,  the  sad,  the  lone  ? 

And  yet,  sweet  bird,  as  I  gaze  on  thee, 

A  sadness  steals  over  my  heart ; 
Thou  comest  like  worldly  friends  to  me, 

And,  like  them,  thou  too  wilt  depart. 

They  flutter  around  In  prosperity's  hour, 
And  friendship  eternal  they  vow  ; 
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But  let  the  dark  cloud  of  adversity  lower, 
And  where  are  these  flatterers  now  ? 

And  so,  when  the  insects  of  summer  are  fled, 
When  its  long1  bright  days  are  o'er, 

When  the  beauties  of  nature  are  faded  and  dead, 
Thou  wilt  fly  to  some  happier  shore. 


THE   DYING   SOLDIER. 

AFTER  years,  long  years  of  absence, 

The  soldier  stands  before 
The  spot  he  had  so  pined  to  see — 

His  father's  cottage  door : 
He  feels  the  summer  breezes  play 

Upon  his  pallid  cheeks ; 
And  the  murmur  low  of  village  sounds, 

Of  rest  and  quiet  speaks. 

He  had  left  that  home  in  boyhood 

For  the  distant  battle-field, 
The  sheltered  vale,  the  waving1  wood, 

To  grasp  the  spear  and  shield : 
He  had  borne  a  high  and  noble  part 

Amid  the  valiant  band, 
And  now  returned  to  fill  a  grave 

In  his  own  lov'd  native  land. 
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Where  now  is  that  once  buoyant  step ! 

The  hopes  of  manhood — where  ! 
The  dreams  which  proud  ambition  plann'd 

When  all  around  look'd  fair ! 
Where  all  his  thoughts  of  wealth  and  fame, 

His  courage  firm  and  high  ! 
The  warrior  soldier  came  indeed, 

But  came,  alas !  to  die. 

He  looked  upon  each  well-known  haunt 

Where  he  so  oft  had  rang'd ; 
"  Each  glade,"  he  cried,  "  is  beautiful, 

'Tis  I  alone  am  chang'd : 
The  birds  still  sing — the  little  stream 

Glides  smoothly  as  of  old ; 
The  landscape  yet  looks  bright  and  fair — 

My  heart  alone  is  cold. 

"  I  have  seen  the  gay  delusions 

Of  my  boyhood  melt  away ; 
I've  seen  the  hopes  of  riper  years 

Fade,  wither,  and  decay : 
I've  seen  upon  the  gory  plain 

My  slaughtered  comrades  lie ; 
Hardship  and  toil  have  done  their  work — 

Now,  Father,  let  me  die." 
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THE   WHITE   ROSE. 

I  LOOKED  on  a  budding  white  rose  tree 

On  a  sunny  day  in  spring1, 
And  thus,  as  I  gazed  on  its  bursting  leaves, 

I  fancied  I  heard  it  sing — 

"  Rejoice,  rejoice,  my  companions  sweet, 

For  Spring  has  come  forth  from  its  gloomy  retreat ; 

The  beautiful  sun  and  the  genial  showers 

Have  called  into  beauty  the  earliest  flowers ; 

And,  mortal,  who  look'st  with  delight  on  me, 

Learn  thankfulness  now  from  the  white  rose  tree." 

Week  after  week  had  pass'd  away 

Ere  I  stood  by  that  tree  again, 
And  a  fair  young  girl  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 

By  my  side  was  standing  then : 
Yet  I  sighed  as  I  looked  on  her  fragile  form, 

On  her  lustrous  and  beaming  eye ; 
The  hectic  flush  on  her  cheek  so  warm, 

Foretelling  she  too  must  die : 
Consumption  was  stamp'd  on  her  delicate  brow, 

The  lovely — the  young — the  last ; 
Alas !  for  her  parents'  grief  and  woe, 

When  that  fleeting  life  hath  past. 

Again,  in  the  autumn  I  stood  beside 
My  favourite  white  rose  tree, 
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But  where  was  the  graceful  and  beautiful  one 

Who  had  viewed  it  before  with  me ! 
One  fading-  rose  on  its  stem  remained, 

Its  leaves,  as  I  plucked  it,  fell ; 
To  me  what  a  touching  and  mournful  tale 

Did  that  drooping  floweret  tell. 
I  turned  away,  and  the  churchyard  sought, 

For  there,  'neath  the  quiet  shade 
Of  a  lonely  willow — its  bright  leaves  sear, 

Was  my  gentle  companion  laid. 

The  hand  of  affection  had  decked  the  spot 

With  the  lovely  and  latest  flowers, 
And  even  one  little  Forget-me-not 

Had  lingered  through  chilling  showers. 
I  placed  my  rose  'mid  these  ruins  sweet, 

A  type  of  the  early  dead ; 
But  the  blessings  of  heavenly  peace  and  love 

O'er  her  path  had  been  early  shed : 
Flowers  bloom  not  again — but  the  spirit  will  rise 
To  bliss  eternal  beyond  the  skies. 
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THE   LADY  OF  BRADGATE, 

Marchioness  of  Dorset,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  Mother  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey. 

A    LEGENDARY  TALE. 

To  Greenwich  goes  King  Henry,  in  royal  state  to-day, 
The  fair,  the  great,  the  noble,  are  thronging  round 

his  way ; 
The  barges  move  to  music  sweet,  and  pennons  broad 

and  free 

Are  streaming  in  the  sunshine,  as  if  in  mimic  glee : 
The  bosom  of  the  mighty  stream  with  barks  is  studded 

o'er, 
And  England's  broidered  standard  floats  in  triumph 

on  the  shore ; 
And  close  beside  the  Tower  stairs,  in  youthful  beauty 

bright, 
Stands  a  fair  and  high-born  lady,  with  jewels  richly 

dight : 
'Tis  Dorset's  young  and  lovely  wife,  Charles  Brandon's 

daughter  fair, 
And  on  her  jewelled  glove  there  sits  a  hawk  of  beauty 

rare; 

A  mantle  rich  of  ermine  fur,  her  high  descent  betrays, 
A  haughty  smile  is  on  her  lip,  as  round  her  blue  eye 

strays. 
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Her  gilded  barge  draws  near  the  shore  with  strong 

and  rapid  sweep, 
The  serving  men,  from  pressing  on,  can  scarce  the 

rabble  keep : 
But  from  the  crowd  an  aged  man  steps  forth  with 

placid  brow, 
And  cries,  "A  message  /  for  thee  have,  lady,  even 

now :" — 

A  mingled  look  of  pride  and  ire  the  lady  on  him  cast, 
But  quail'd   before  his  steady  gaze,   ere  that  brief 

glance  was  past ; — 

"  Beware  ambition,  that  shall  be 
The  fatal  rock  to  thine  and  thee." 

This  was  the  counsel  strange  that  he  to  that  proud 

lady  gave, 
And  anger  swept  her  haughty  brow,  as  does  the  wind 

the  wave : 
"  And  who,''  she  asks,  "  dares  name  to  me  scarce  e'en 

a  thought  of  change  1 
Sooner  shall  this  wild  bird  come  back  to  me  from 

greenwood  range, 

Than  I  should  ever  even  dream  of  sorrow,  care,  or  woe, 
For  what  misfortune  e'er  can  I,  high  Dorset's  lady, 

know  ?" 

With  angry  hand  she  broke  the  thread  which  held 

her  merlin  fair, 
And  the  gallant  bird  exultingly  soared  in  the  sunny 

air. 
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She  threw  herself  upon  a  couch — a  whisper  stern  and 

clear, 
Above  the  notes  of  music  sweet,  was  sounding  in  her 

ear, — 
"  Pass  on,  pass  on — what  shall  be,  shall,  though  e'en 

at  distant  date ; 
Pass  on,  pass  on,  for  time  and  tide  for  no  man  ever 

wait." 
She  gazed  around,  for  wondering  thoughts  her  mind 

a  moment  fill, 
And  the  Tower  frowned  above  her,  like  an  omen  sad 

of  ill; 
But  the  oars'  light  dash,  and  shouts  of  mirth,  as  on 

their  way  they  wind, 
Chas'd  away  the  solemn  warning  from  that  stately 

lady's  mind. 


In  Bradgate  there  is  feasting  high — Northumberland 

is  there, 
And  knights  and   lords  of  high  degree  are  chasing 

Charnwood's  deer ; 
The  sounds  of  song  and  revelry  are  heard  within  its 

walls, 
The  blithesome  dance  at  eve  is  led  within  its  lofty 

halls. 
The  autumn  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  dark  hill's 

shroud, 
And  sheds  his  beams  upon  a  group — the  gentle,  and 

the  proud — 
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For  there  stands  Brandon's  daughter,  proud  Suffolk's 

duchess  now, 
And  by  her  side  Northumberland,  with  haughty  mien 

and  brow ; 
That  bold  bad  man,  his  desperate  schemes  unfold  to 

willing  ears, — 
The  youthful  king  is  fading  fast,  from  earth  and 

earthly  cares : 
Behind  them  stands  the  Lady  Jane,  the  gentle  and 

the  young, 
She,  whose  sad  fate  for  ages  past,  by  poets  hath  been 

sung; 
Her  hazel  eyes  are  turned  away  from  that  proud 

mother's  face, 
Where  she  so  oft  had  strove  to  find  affection's  gentle 

trace. 
Alas !   the  plans  they  there  discourse,  will  seeds  of 

discord  sow, — 
They  strive  to  plant  the  English  crown  upon  her  fair 

young  brow ; 
But  Edward's  sister,  wrathfully,  her  rights  will  try 

to  gain, — 
Woe,  woe,  to  Suffolk's  noble  house !    to  lovely  Lady 

Jane ! 


The  steward  to  the  terrace  comes,  the  elder  lady 

calls, 
Three    messengers    admission    seek    in    Bradgate's 

princely  walls: 

c  S 
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The  first  (on  lowly  bended  knee)  a  perfumed  packet 

holds, 
And  with  joy  her  eye  is  flashing1,  as  its  treasures  she 

unfolds ; 
For  there  she  reads — "The  youthful  king  has  set 

aside  the  claim 
Of  his  harsh  and  rigid  sister,  o'er  England's  realm  to 

reign, 
And  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Jane,  bequeaths  the  regal 

crown ;" 

Well  may  the  lady  revel  then  in  visions  of  renown. 
Two  messengers  she  sends  away,  with  presents  rich 

and  rare, 
And  lingers  yet  a  moment  o'er  her  prospects  bright 

and  fair. 
At  length  she  raised  her  stately  head,  and  there  before 

her  stands 

That  aged  man  mysterious  ! — a  merlin  in  his  hands : 
"  Lady,  your  bird  again  I  bring,  though  fifteen  years 

have  past, 
To  give  you   one  more  warning — another  and    the 

last." 
He  placed  the  bird  upon  her  wrist,  the  lady  gazed  in 

fear, 
For  the  proud  boast  uttered  long  ago,  seemed  thrilling 

in  her  ear : 
She  looked  again  ;  the  crimson  hood  and  collar  were 

the  same, 
And  terror  for  a  moment  chased  away  the  dreams  of 

fame ; 
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But  when  the  shock  had  faded,   and  she  cast  one 

glance  around, 
That  man  of  might  and  mystery  had  passed  proud 

Bradgate's  bound. 
With  bosom  sad,  and  heart  oppress'd  with  thoughts 

of  coming  woe, 
The  lady  to  the  terrace  went,  with  heavy  step  and 

slow. 
But  ere  three  autumn  days  had   waned,   ambition's 

golden  dreams 
Had  chased  the  warning  once  again,  and  prouder  still 

she  seems; 

In  fancy  sees  her  gifted  child  the  royal  circlet  wear, 
Nor  sees,  behind  that  splendid  veil,  the  block — the 

bitter  tear. 


An  iron  lamp  but  dimly  shews  a  low  dull  vaulted 

room, 
And  throws  around  a  flickering  light,  that   deepens 

more  the  gloom ; 
The  cold  damp  floor  is  scantly  strewn  with  rushes 

dead  and  sear, 
That  make  that  sad  apartment  seem  (if  e'er  it  could) 

more  drear. 

Upon  a  couch  a  female  form  reclines  in  troubled  sleep, 
And  her  marble  brow  an  impress  wears,  of  sorrows 

long  and  deep  : 

c  3 
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One  sole  attendant  watches  there,  of  all  her  splendid 

train, 

Who  lingers  with  her  lady  yet,  in  sadness  and  in  pain. 
But  who,  that  gazes  on  that  form,  could  Suffolk's 

duchess  know, 

Did  not  the  robe  of  ermine  still  her  lofty  lineage  show  ? 
The  sacred  book  of  Holy  Writ  beside  the  sleeper  lay, 
It  bore  her  gifted  daughter's  name — the  queen  of 

scarce  a  day. 

But  hark !  the  barr'd  and  iron  door  grates  harshly 
on  the  ear ; 

The  keeper  comes — a  mandate  reads,  with  voice 
distinct  and  clear, — 

That,  "  Through  the  mercy  of  the  Queen,  the  prisoner 
may  depart," 

And  Frances  Brandon  rose  to  go,  with  throbbing, 
aching  heart. 

Through  long  arched  passages  she  pass'd,  with  painful 
step  and  slow, 

Till  the  splash  of  oars  is  faintly  heard, — the  night- 
wind  cools  her  brow. 

The  waterman  has  moor'd  his  bark  close  to  the  river 

side, 
He  urges  her  to  come  with  haste,  and  speed  ere  turn 

of  tide. 
And  then  a  clear  and  thrilling  voice,  close  by  the 

ancient  gate, 
Breathes  once  again — "  that  time  and  tide  for  none 

can  ever  wait." 
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Well  did  the  lady  know  those  tones,  heard  in  her  hour 

of  pride, 
When  young1,  and  bright,  and  beautiful,  she  stemm'd 

the  summer  tide : 
Its  well  remembered  notes  she  heard,  when  he  her 

merlin  brought, 
And    gave    again    the    warning    strange,    by    her 

unwished — unsought : 
It  sounded  when  her  lord  and  she  their  fealty  had 

broke ; 
Now,  husband,  daughter,  son,  had  bowed  beneath  the 

headman's  stroke. 

Deep  thoughts  of  bitter  agony  came  pressing  on  her 

brain, 
Until  her  reason  well    nigh    failed    beneath    their 

crushing  pain. 
Ah  !  dreadful  was  the  strife  within ;  her  anguish  and 

remorse 
Might  touch  the  hardest  heart :   but  vain  their  dread 

o'erwhelming  force ; 
And  she,  who  erst  control  had  held,  o'er  thronging 

menial  bands, 
Herself   dependant,    now  receives  subsistence  from 

their  hands. 
How  many  a  tale  of  woe  like  this,  could  England's 

page  unfold, 
And  many  a  dark  and  dismal  deed  that  lofty  prison 

hold! 
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'Tis  night !   two  weary  years  have  flown,  since  that 

sad  mourner  pale 

A  liberated  prisoner  stood,  bent  by  misfortune's  gale ; 
And  she,  since  then,  the  very  dregs  of  sorrow's  cup 

has  drained, 
Till  her  worn  heart  at  last  has  broke,  as  does  a  bow 

o'erstrained. 

See  now  a  splendid  funeral  train,  where  royal  banners 

proud, 
And   'scutcheon   bright,    and    waving    plumes,    are 

glittering  o'er  her  shroud  : 

The  ducal  coronet  is  placed  above  the  gorgeous  bier, 
A  requiem  chaunted,  by  the  light  of  torches  blazing 

clear ; 
And  this  for  her,  to  whom  in  life  was  every  joy 

denied ; 
Oh !  sore  Elizabeth  had  strove  to  wound  that  heart 

of  pride : 
And  now,  within  the  princely  tomb  of  Henry's  royal 

race, 
Her  lofty  spirit  finds  repose,  in  one  small  narrow 

space. 


Year  after  year  has  rolled  away,  and  Bradgate's  lordly 

towers 
Have  long  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  but  still,  in 

summer  hours 
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The  chesnuts  and  the  aged  oaks  their  brightest  livery 

show, 
And  now,  where  youth  and  beauty  trod,  the  sweetest 

wild  flow»ers  blow. 

And  such  has  been  the   gloomy  fate  of   many   a 

mansion  proud, 
Torn  by  the  hands  of  faction  fierce,  or  wrapped  in 

time's  dark  shroud ; 
But  the  memory  of  the  martyr'd  Jane,  with  deep 

romantic  spell, 
Has  thrown  a  halo  round  the  spot,  by  her  once  loved 

BO  well. 

Suggested  by  a  Tale  in  "  The  Cameo" 


THE  LAST  NIGHT   IN  THE  YEAR. 

OLD  year,  farewell !  farewell ! 

Speed  on  thy  destined  track  : 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  recall 

Thee,  in  thy  glory  back  : 

For  thou,  in  thy  brief  sojourn,  hast  beheld 

Sorrow,  and  care,  and  pain ; 
The  cup  of  joy,  too,  often  tinged  with  woe — • 

Such  would'st  thou  see  again. 
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Many  who  welcomed  with  a  joyful  tone 
Thee,  the  young  glad  new  year, 

Have  mourned  thy  clone  in  deepest  woe, 
And  many  a  bitter  tear. 

Hark  1  the  wind  sweeps  with  wailing  note 

Around  my  peaceful  home ; 
And  who  shall  tell  it  may  not  mourn  ere  long, 

Above  my  lonely  tomb ! 


THE   BROTHER'S  LAMENT. 


LINES  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Frederick  Bates  Cowtan, 
a  Sergeant  of  Her  Majesty's  16th  Lancers ;  who,  after  having 
gloriously  sustained  the  character  of  a  British  Soldier  at 
Maharajpore,  Buddewal,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  died  of  cholera  at 
Berampore,  near  Calcutta,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  184-6,  aged  27, 
as  the  Regiment  was  proceeding  down  the  Ganges  to  embark 
for  England. 


HE  died  not  on   the   battle-field   where   slaughter'd 

thousands  bled, 
Not  in  the  ranks  of  ruthlesa  war  his  young  life's  blood 

was  shed ; 
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He  fell  not  when   the   gleaming  steel  was  flashing 

fiercely  round, 
When  charging  troops,  and  cannons'  roar,  mocked  e'en 

the  thunder's  sound  : 

No !  sword  and  bullet  pass'd  him  by ;  amid  that  fated 

throng 
He  rode   erect,    unharmed,   unscathed,   in    youthful 

vigour  strong ; 
And  he — the  loved,  the  good,  the  brave,  who  'scap'd 

a  soldier's  death, 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  sickness  dread  hath  yielded  up 

his  breath. 

My  brother!    oh,  my  brother!   whene'er  I  think  of 

thee — 

The  brave  and  noble-hearted,  the  generous  and  the  free, 
The  tears  that  will  not  be  controll'd,  set  manhood's 

strength  aside, 
And  yearnings  fond  for  thee  will  rise,  my  brother, 

and  my  pride  ! 

Deep  is  our  parents'   grief  for  thee,   their   darling 

cherished  son ; 
Thy  fate  hath  many  a  bitter  tear  from  their  torn 

bosoms  won ; 
They  saw  thee  young  and  vigorous,  all  full  of  health 

and  glee : 
What  now  remains  ?  a  lifeless  corse — of  all  they  loved 

in  thee. 
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Oh  !  'tis  a  trial  hard  to  bear,  to  know  that  we  no  more 
Shall  welcome  thee  with  glowing  hearts,  to  this,  thy 

native  shore : 
Beneath  the  skies  of  India  thou'st  found  a  soldier's* 

grave, 
Beside  the  mighty  Ganges'   stream,    the    Hindoo's 

sacred  wave. 

Farewell,  my  brother !    we  must  hope   to  meet    in 

realms  of  joy, 
Where  we  may  taste  of  bliss  supreme — no  sorrows  to 

alloy : 
Well  might  the  gifted  poetess f  lament  for  "earthly 

love," 
Were  this  sad  world  our  only  hope — no   brighter 

heaven  above. 


THE   SURVIVOR'S   RETURN. 

HE  stood  once  more  on  his  native  soil, 
And  he  felt  his  bosom  glow ; 

*  His  mortal  remains  were  buried  the  following  morning  in 
the  plains  of  Plassey,  (under  the  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the 
enemy,)  where  Lord  Clive  achieved  his  memorable  victory ;  and 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought,  June  23rd,  1757. 

f  Mrs.  Hemans — "  The  Graves  of  a  Household." 
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Forgotten  now  are  long-  years  of  toil, 

But  his  tears  for  the  lost  ones  flow  ; 
Unchecked  they  fall  for  the  brothers  brave, 
Whom  he  left  in  that  lonely  Indian  grave. 

There  were  smiles  to  greet,  and  warm  hearts  to  bless 

The  sharer  of  battles  won, 
And  his  mother  clung1  with  a  fond  caress 

To  her  darling-  soldier  son ; 
But  memory  wandered  to  that  far  land, 
To  one  sad  spot  on  that  distant  strand. 

The  father  bent  o'er  him,  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  mingled  grief  and  joy  ; 
He  thought  of  his  lost  ones,  but  strove  to  smile 

On  his  gallant  and  youngest  boy ; 
And  heard  him  tell  of  his  hardships  o'er — 
Of  his  joy  as  he  trod  on  his  native  shore. 

The  skies  of  India  bronzed  his  cheek, 

But  they  could  not  change  his  heart ; 
He  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all 

Who  had  borne  in  his  toils  a  part : 
And  the  hearts  that  had  pined  for  his  safe  return 

From  that  distant  battle-field, 
Have  welcomed  the  wanderer  back,  with  praise 

To  Him,  who  hath  been  its  shield. 
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HOME. 

THERE'S  a  magical  spell  in  the  name  of  "  Home," 

Be  it  never  so  poor  a  spot ; 
And  although  with  the  great  and  guy  we  roam, 

Its  joys  can  be  ne'er  forgot. 
The  emigrant  leaveth  his  native  isle, 

And  sails  to  a  foreign  strand  ; 
But  his  spirit  bounds  when  he  hears  the  tone 

Of  a  voice  from  his  "  Fatherland." 


THE  THREE  VOICES. 

I  HEA.RD  an  infant's  wailing  voice — 

It  had  a  mournful  sound, 
As  if  some  deep  and  piercing  pang 

Its  little  heart  had  found  : 
But  a  painted  toy  of  colours  gay 

Soon  hushed  its  childish  grief, 
And  the  tear  upon  its  fair  cheek  dried, 

Like  dew-drops  bright  and  brief. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  childhood — 
In  sooth,  its  tones  were  sweet, 
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As  it  warbled  forth  a  grateful  strain, 

The  morning-  sun  to  greet : 
I  listened  till  those  joyous  notes 

In  distance  died  away, 
And  then  resumed  with  lightened  step 

My  often  clouded  way. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  manhood — 

Proud  was  its  strain  and  bold, 
As  if  no  evil  e'er  could  reach 

One,  neither  poor  nor  old  : 
He  seemed  to  live  as  thoughtlessly, 

As  if  no  "  future"  were  ; 
For  the  dreams  of  boasting  manhood's  prime 

Were  yet  untinged  by  care. 

I  heard  that  voice  in  after  years, — 

'Twas  tremulous  and  weak  ; 
The  glancing  eye  with  age  was  dim, 

And  colourless  the  cheek  : 
But  I  heard  from  those  once  scornful  lips 

Submission's  lowly  strain ; 
Adversity  had  schooled  his  heart, 

Nor  were  his  trials  vain. 


AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 

I  LOVE  the  sweet  Spring,   with  its  flower-scented 

breath, 

Casting  its  perfumes  on  all  beneath ; 
The  bursting  buds  on  each  bush  and  tree, 
And  the  fresh  green  grass  on  the  hill  and  lea. 

I  love  the  gay  Summer — its  bright  blue  sky, 
The  song  of  birds,  and  the  soft  wind's  sigh, 
And  all  the  rich  treasures  of  waving  grain, 
Spread  far  and  near  on  the  fertile  plain. 

But  the  Autumn  to  me  is  still  dearer  than  these, 
With  its  gorgeous  livery  of  fading  leaves ; 
Ere  the  Winter  cometh  with  hand  of  power, 
And  rudely  crushes  the  lingering  flower. 

There's  a  stillness  deep  in  the  soft  cool  air, 
A  saddened  hue  o'er  the  landscape  fair, 
A  dreamy  calm,  as  of  Nature's  rest — 
Autumn  !  sweet  Autumn  !  I  love  thee  best. 


"A  MAN  OVERBOARD." 

AN   ANECDOTE   IN    HEADLY's   LETTERS     PROM   ITALY. 

The  sails  were  furled,  and  our  gallant  ship 
Half  buried  in  foam  and  spray, 
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Was  toiling-  along-  o'er  the  heavy  sea, 

Pursuing1  her  weary  way — 
When  that  thrilling1  cry  which  the  seaman  dread, 

Of  "  a  sailor  overheard !" 
Flew  like  the  lightning's  flash  around, 

Striking  each  warm  heart's  chord. 

In  a  moment  all  was  commotion  wild 

Plank  after  plank  was  cast, 
As  the  drowning  man  with  frightful  speed 

Swept  on  a  billow  past : 
The  boat  was  lowered,  the  mate  sprang  in, 

His  messmate  by  his  side, 
But  the  seaman,  awed  by  the  dashing  waves, 

Shrunk  from  the  roaring  tide. 

But  he  raised  his  voice  so  sharp  and  stern — 

In  fancy  I  hear  it  still, 
And  they  followed  then  with  gallant  hearts, 

To  do  their  commander's  will. 
The  ropes  were  cut,  and  the  tiny  boat 

Rose  on  a  mountain  wave, 
And  her  crew  press'd  on,  with  eager  hands, 

That  fated  one  to  save. 

'Twas  a  fearful  task  !  for  the  boiling  sea 

Was  lashed  into  angry  foam ; 
The  sullen  clouds  hung  low  and  black, 

Yet  onward  the  sailors  roam. 
In  vain  !  in  vain  !  for  that  hapless  one 

Has  sunk  'neath  the  sounding  wave ; 
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Far  from  companions,  from  friends,  and  home, 
He  sleeps  in  a  briny  grave  1 

The  night  came  on !  heartstruck  and  sad, 

The  dauntless  crew  gave  o'er 
The  useless  search  for  their  comrade  brave, 

While  louder  the  billows  roar. 
I  beheld  in  perfect  ag-ony, 

That  frail  and  venturous  boat, — 
Now  hid  from  view  by  a  mighty  wave, 

And  now  on  its  surface  float. 

Still  it  bounded  before  the  howling  blast ; 

The  night  grew  wild  and  dark, — 
Till  at  length,  beside  the  stately  ship, 

Appeared  that  gallant  bark  : 
But  the  sailors  mournfully  trod  the  deck, 

With  features  of  care  and  gloom ; 
Oh !  who  shall  tell  his  mother  fond 

That  he  rests  in  an  ocean  tomb ! 


TO  MY  LITTLE  FAVOURITE,  C.  T., 

Sleeping. 

How  beautiful  the  slumbers  are  of  childhood's  sunny 

hours  1 
When  the  path  of  life  is  scattered  o'er  with  infancy's 

bright  flowers, 
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When  the  coral  lips  are  smiling  with  dreams  of  merry 


The  trifles  that  a  child  enjoys,  unwearied  day  by  day. 
I  love  to  look  upon  that  form,  so  placid  in  thy  sleep, 
And  fancy  angels  over  thee,  their  kind  watch  ever 

keep, 

One  little  hand  is  shading  thy  cheek  so  soft  and  fair, 
The  other  clasps  a  baby  toy,  and  treasures  it  with  care. 
Oh  !  what  would  many  a  votary  in  pleasure's  giddy 

throng, 
Give  for  one  hour  of  rest  like  thine,  far  from  the  dance 

and  song, 
The  phantom  forms  of  gaiety,  around  their  pathway 

thrown, 
Can  ne'er  recall,  with  all  thejr  wiles,  the  pleasures 

that  are  flown. 
And  yet,  fair  child,  'tis  sad  to  think  that  sorrow,  sin, 

and  pain, 
Will  chase  the  roses  from  thy  cheek,  to  blossom  ne'er 

again, 
To  feel  that  thou  the  "  common  lot"  of  all  below  must 

share, 
That  added  years  will  mark  thy  course  with  signs  of 

deeper  care, 
That  wealth  may  tempt,  ambition  lead  thy  footsteps 

far  to  roam 
From  one   beloved  and  sacred  spot,  the  paradise  of 

home. 
Sleep  on,  sweet  boy,  thine  hour  of  rest  I  would  not 

idly  break, 
For  thou  beneath  my  boding  song,  would  soon,  too 

soon,  awake  : 
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Thou  know'et  not  yet  the  love  so  deep  that  guards  thy 

little  head, 
And  smooths  the  roughness  of  the  path  that  thou 

may'st  safely  tread, 
That  prints  affection's  fervent  kiss  on  thy  young  cheek 

so  warm, 
And  shields  thee  from  the  summer's  heat,  and  from 

the  winter's  storm, 
That  prays  all  blessings  to  descend  upon  thee  from 

above, 
Sleep  on,  my  child,  and  ne'er  forget  thy  gentle  mother's 

love. 


THE  CRUSADER'S   DEATH. 

THE  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast, 

Upon  the  tented  field, 
The  charging  squadrons  gallop  past, 

With  clashing  spear  and  shield ; 
Beside  a  little  murmuring  stream, 

A  wounded  knight  is  lying, 
And  the  verdant  sward  with  helmets  gleam, 

Amid  the  dead  and  dying. 

He  cannot  raise  his  feeble  hand, 

To  wipe  his  icy  brow, 
He  gazes  on  his  slaughtered  band, 

A  conqueror  even  now ; 
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A  scarf  is  bound  upon  his  breast, 

The  gift  of  lady  fair, 
How  will  the  maiden  mourn  for  him, 

Who  placed  that  token  there  ! 

Aye !   rouse  thee,  for  the  sounds  of  fight 

Are  falling  on  the  ear, 
Thy  pennons  stream,  the  shouts  of  friends 

Perchance  thou  yet  mayst  hear ; 
Look  on  the  crimsoned  plain  which  seems 

To  mock  the  gorgeous  sky, 
For  there  beside  the  veterans  old, 

The  beardless  striplings  lie. 

Aye,  there  they  lie, — a  goodly  band, 

(To  feast  thee,  greedy  death,) 
Who,  for  the  banner  of  the  cross, 

Have  yielded  up  their  breath ; 
The  waving  plumes  that  gaily  danced, 

Beneath  the  morning  sun, 
Were  trodden  on  the  gory  ground, 

Before  that  day  waa  won. 

Beside  thee  stands  a  faithful  one, 

Thy  war-horse  tried  and  true, 
And  turns  his  dark  and  mournful  eye, 

With  searching  glance  on  you ; 
He  feels  that  something  ails  his  lord, 

'Tis  instinct  tells  him  so, 
But  though  his  love  is  deep  and  strong, 

The  truth  he  may  not  know. 
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Chieftain  1  for  thee  shall  many  a  tear, 

By  woman's  eye  be  shed, 
And  many  a  brave  and  noble  one, 

In  sorrow  bow  the  head. 
Soldier !  the  cross  is  on  thy  breast, 

And  thine's  an  early  doom, 
Yet  shalt  thou  find  a  peaceful  rest, 

Within  a  foreign  tomb. 


KINDNESS   TO    OTHERS. 


I  WOULD  not  wound  a  feeling  heart, 
By  one  unthinking  word  ; 

I  would  not  that  a  thoughtless  tone, 
Should  from  my  lips  be  heard. 

I  would  not  e'en  a  scornful  look 
Should  waken  feelings  deep, 

Or  jar  a  chord  in  human  breast 
Of  things  that  only  sleep. 

How  long  a  slight  from  one  we  love 
Will  rankle  in  the  heart, 

Although  we  strive  to  hide  from  all, 
The  keenness  of  its  dart ! 
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Oh  !  why  should  we,  who  e'en  a  day 

Our  own  can  never  call, 
Give  pain  to  one,  when  we  should  feel 

Kind  sympathy  with  all ! 


THE  EMIGRANT  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

HE  came  to  the  land  of  freedom, 

From  the  storms  of  faction  high, 
When  the  shores  of  his  native  sunny  France 

Were  stained  with  a  crimson  dye  ; 
When  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  youth  could  save 
The  fated  ones  from  a  common  grave. 

He  had  left  in  that  torn  unhappy  land 

His  daughter — a  youthful  bride, 
Whose  husband  lingered  in  hopes  to  stem 

With  firmness  the  adverse  tide ; 
In  vain — for  justice  had  fled  the  scene, 
And  he  fell  by  the  murderous  guillotine. 

Months  passed  away,  and  tidings  came 
Of  her  welfare  from  time  to  time ; 

Till,  peace  restored,  he  sped  with  joy, 
To  visit  his  native  clime  : 

He  found  his  child  still  young  and  fair, 

But  reason,  alas  !  was  no  longer  there. 
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She  knew  him  not,  but  with  vacant  look 

Gazed  on  his  careworn  face, 
As  if  dim  memory  struggled  still, 

Some  much-loved  form  to  trace ; 
Then  turned  away  with  a  troubled  air, 
And  murmur'd,  "  Why  cometh  not  Eugene  here  ?" 

He  could  not  stay  where  each  well-known  scene 

Eeminded  of  happier  years  ; 
But  bore  his  child,  with  a  father's  love, 

From  the  land  of  her  grief  and  tears : 
And  ere  our  regret  for  his  loss  was  cold, 
He  came  again,  but  how  changed  and  old ! 

His  suffering  daughter  I  saw  but  once, 

In  truth,  she  was  passing  fair ; 
And  roses — she  called  them  her  bridal  wreath, 

Were  twined  in  her  clustering  hair  : 
And  her  robe  of  pure  and  simple  white, 
Seemed  a  wedding  garb,  in  her  wildered  sight. 

Thus  time  rolled  on ;  as  health  declined, 

Her  reason  resumed  its  sway, 
But  she  spoke  of  trials — long,  long  past, 

As  events  of  yesterday ! 
She  knew  her  sire, — of  Eugene  spoke, 

Then  talked  of  the  future,  and  smiled  ; 
But  long  ere  the  blossoms  of  spring  awoke, 

The  emigrant  wept  his  child. 
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THE   FORGET-ME-NOT. 

I  PLANTED  a  little  Forget-me-not 

In  a  garden's  most  sheltered  nook, 
And  sweet  was  the  care  of  the  lowly  one, 

That  I  in  my  fondness  took : 

It  bloomed  through  the  summer  with  gayer  flowers, 
And  it  bent  to  the  breeze  in  the  autumn  hours. 

I  smiled  as  I  looked  on  its  delicate  hue, 

And  its  fresh  green  leaves  at  morn ; 
But  I  sighed  as  I  wandered  again  at  eve — 

From  its  home  it  was  rudely  torn : 
And  the  flower  I  reared  with  such  loving  care 
Had  faded  away  in  its  beauty  fair. 

And  a  lesson  deep  did  this  little  flower 

Teach  to  my  wayward  heart, 
To  "  fix  my  affections  on  things  above," 

Whose  glories  will  never  depart : 
And  I  grieved  for  the  mourners  whose  idols  of  clay, 
Have  passed  in  their  youth  and  their  beauty  away. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  LOVE  OF  HOME. 

THE  Poet  they  bore  to  a  southern  land, 
And  his  cheek  by  Italy's  gale  was  farin'd, 
Its  cloudless  sky  shed  its  light  o'er  him, 
But  his  frame  grew  faint,  and  his  eye  grew  dim. 
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Though  ancient  Rome  far  around  him  spread, 
It  brought  no  balm  to  his  aching  head, 
And  the  scenes  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  old, 
To  his  failing  senses  seemed  dull  and  cold ; 
He  pined  for  his  home  in  the  chilly  north, 
And  they  sped  with  the  dying  minstrel  forth. 
Home !  home !  he  would  die  in  his  own  domain, 
He  would  visit  his  mountain  land  again  ; 
And  the  faithful  hound,  at  his  gate  once  more, 
Should  welcome  the  master  he  loved  of  yore ; 
And  where  the  grey  ruins  of  Dryburgh  arose, 
Should  Scotland's  bard  in  his  grave  repose. 
And  he  died  in  the  home  he  had  loved  so  well, 
In  the  land  of  "  the  mountain,  the  flood,  and  fell ;" 
And  his  children  all  to  his  dying  bed 
Came  with  a  saddened  and  noiseless  tread ; 
They  stood  by  his  pillow — they  saw  him  die ; 
For  the  pallid  brow — and  the  beamless  eye — 
The  throbless  heart — and  the  hand  of  clay, 
Were  tokens  the  spirit  had  passed  away. 


THE  MOTHER,  TO  HER  INFANT  SON. 

MY  child !  my  own,  my  beautiful, 

I  gaze  upon  thy  brow, 
And  many  a  vision  brief  and  bright, 

Steals  o'er  my  spirit  now  : 
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1  press  my  lips  upon  thy  cheek, 

With  all  a  mother's  joy ; 
My  yearning  heart  with  love  o'erflows, 

For  thee — my  only  boy. 

I  fancy,  when  thine  infancy 

Has  quickly  past  away, 
I  see  thee,  bold,  yet  mild  and  free, 

Pursue  some  healthful  play  : 
Then  bounding  with  a  joyful  step, 

Thy  mother's  presence  seek, 
With  eager  tongue,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Of  boyhood's  gambols  speak. 

I  see  thee,  when  the  dreams  of  youth 

Thou  may'st  no  longer  share ; 
And  breathe,  with  love  heartfelt  and  deep, 

A  warm  and  fervent  prayer, 
To  guard  thee  from  the  flowery  paths 

Of  pleasure's  fatal  strand, 
That,  armed  with  virtue  as  a  shield, 

Thou  may'st  securely  stand. 

Thy  father,  too,  who  loves  to  mark 

Each  budding  infant  grace, 
And  gazes  with  the  fondest  pride, 

Upon  that  tiny  face  ; 
Think'st  thou  it  would  not  wring1  his  heart, 

When  manhood's  pride  was  o'er, 
To  know  his  boy  had  e'er  disgrac'd, 

The  name  his  fathers  bore ! 

E  2 
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A  parent's  love  lies  deep  within 

The  well-springs  of  the  heart, 
And  strives  to  shield  each  helpless  one, 

From  sorrow's  rankling  dart : 
And  long  may'st  thou,  my  beautiful, 

Our  star  of  promise  be, 
To  comfort  and  illume  the  path, 

Across  life's  changing  sea. 


THINK   OF   ME! 

THINK- of  me  kindly  when  morning  shines 
On  the  dark  green  boughs  of  the  waving  pines, 
When  the  skylark's  note  from  the  clouds  above, 
Descending,  reaches  his  earth-born  love, 
When  the  coolness  delightful  of  morning  hours, 
With  dew-drops  refresh  the  sweet  drooping  flowers, 
Oh !  think  of  me  kindly  then. 

Forget  me  not  when  the  evening  calm 
Comes  laden  with  odorous  gales  of  balm, 
When  the  tired  peasant,  his  labours  done, 
Wends  his  homeward  way  by  the  setting  sun, — 
When  the  twilight  cometh  with  musing  fraught, 
And  the  loved,  and  the  absent,  may  claim  a  thought, 
Oh !  think  of  me  kindly  then. 

Again  when  night  cometh,  and  all  is  still, 
In  the  sheltered  vale — on  the  distant  hill ; 
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When  busy  memory  wreathes  her  spell 
Round  many  a  dwelling-  remembered  well ; 
When  the  careworn  man  is  away  to  rest, 
And  the  infant  asleep  in  its  cradle  nest, 

Oh  !  think  of  me  kindly  then. 

When  the  winds  of  winter  are  whistling  loud, 

And  the  sky  is  obscured  with  many  a  cloud  ; 

When  the  deep  snow  hath  hidden  the  once  green  earth, 

And  silent  all  are  the  tones  of  mirth ; 

When  the  traces  of  care  on  thy  brow  are  seen, 

And  the  world  seems  to  thee  as  a  darksome  dream ; 

When  friends  thou  hast  loved  have  proved  faithless 

and  cold, 

And  thine  heart  ere  its  time  hath  grown  weary  and  old, 
Think,  think  of  me  kindly  then. 


A   SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

A  DAUGHTER  watched  devotedly 

Beside  a  mother's  bed  ; 
But  as  that  gasping  breath  she  heard, 

Sweet  hope  her  bosom  fled  : 
Too  well  she  knew  the  mournful  sound, 
That  broke  the  stillness  deep  around. 

Time  was — that  daughter  had  been  deem'd 
Most  beautiful ;  but  care 

E  :J 
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Had  dirnm'd  her  eye, — and  silver  threads, 

Shone  in  her  raven  hair : 
The  playful  smile  her  lip  once  wore, 
Had  vanished  now  for  evermore. 

Oh !  many  an  hour  of  heartfelt  grief, 
Had  that  mute  mourner  known, 

And  many  a  tear  of  anguish  shed, 
For  bright  ones  loved  and  flown : 

But  now,  so  deep  and  keen  her  woe, 

The  soothing  tears  refuse  to  flow. 

Long — long  she  watched,  till  with  a  sigh, 

Her  parent's  spirit  fled ; 
All  tenderly  she  closed  those  eyes, 

And  meekly  bowed  her  head ; 
Then  pillowed  by  that  form  of  clay, 
In  slumber  deep  the  daughter  lay. 

An  hour  pass'd,  again  she  rose, 

Cold,  pale,  but  calm  and  meek, 

And  summon'd  her  attendants  there, 
With  tearless  eye  and  cheek, — 

And  kneeling  by  that  silent  bed, 

She  breathed  a  prayer  above  the  dead. 

Now  years  have  fled,  and  she  who  bore 

So  well  her  trials  deep, 
With  spirit  raised  to  heavenly  things, 

Rests  in  a  peaceful  sleep : 
She  outlived  life's  best  years  of  bloom, 
Then  sought  repose  in  the  quiet  tomb. 
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TEARS. 

BITTER  are  children's  tears, 

Though  quickly  chased  away, 

A  soothing  tone,  a  gentle  word, 
Will  cause  a  smile  to  play ; 

And  the  grief,  one  moment  deep  and  keen, 

Is  gone,  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been. 

Sad  are  the  tears  of  youth ; 

They  flow  o'er  blighted  dreams, — 
They  fall  because  reality 

Less  fair  than  fancy  seems ; 
But  hope  soon  comes  to  g'ive  relief, 
Youth's  sorrows  then  are  often  brief. 

Bitter  the  matron's  tears ; 

They  flow  from  heartwounds  deep, 
While  she  beside  a  fading  one, 

Her  watchful  vigils  keep, 
And  listens  to  the  feeble  breath, 
Ere  long,  she  fears,  to  cease  in  death. 

But  the  saddest  tears  on  earth  that  fall 

Are  those  by  manhood  shed, 
When  the  wounded  spirit  prostrate  lies 

Before  the  cherished  dead : 
No  trifling  cause  is  that  which  makes 

Proud  man  his  pride  forget ; 
And  deep  indeed  must  be  the  woe, 

That  makes  his  eyelids  wet. 
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THE  REQUEST.* 

'Twos  glowing  summer !     Sabbath  stillness  lay 

Soft,  hushed,  and  deep,  upon  the  landscape  fair, 

As  one  calm  eventide  I  stood  within 

A  peaceful  cottage  door.     It  was  a  lowly  scene 

Of  decent  poverty.    The  time-worn  chairs, 

All  brightly  polished,  stood  beside  the  white-washed 

walls ; 

And,  by  the  window,  flowers  of  sweetest  scent — 
Such  as  the  poor  man  loves — were  neatly  ranged. 

Upon  a  lowly  bed,  with  curtains  drawn  aside 

To  catch  the  sun's  last  beams,  reclined  a  wasted  form, 

Oppressed  with  pain  ;  her  thin  white  hands 

Were  clasped  in  prayer :     At  length  she  spoke 

Of  one — a  little  boy,  who  dying  lay 

Almost  beneath  her  roof.     She  long  had  loved 

That  dear  and  stricken  child :      In  hours  of  health 

and  glee 

He  used  to  come  each  morn  with  cautious  step 
To  question  of  her  welfare :  now  he  too  lay 
Upon  a  bed  of  sickness — pale,  helpless,  worn, 
As  she  who  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  age  and  pain : 
And  a  request  she  breathed,  tears  streaming  down 
Her  aged  wrinkled  cheeks, — 

"  They  tell  me  the  child  I  have  loved  so  long, 
Is  passing  away  from  our  homes  among, — 

*  A  fact. 
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That  the  voice  and  step  of  wild  boyhood's  glee 
Are  as  feeble  now  as  my  own  can  be, — 
That  his  brow  is  damp  with  the  dews  of  death, 
And  he  painfully  draweth  his  failing1  breath. 

"  They  tell  me  his  eye  is  no  longer  bright — 
That  he  cannot  bear  the  sweet  summer's  light : 
It  may  be  that  I,  who  have  suffered  long — 
Aye,  when  this  child  was  blithe  and  strong — 
May  linger  still  when  the  hand  of  death 
Hath  the  throbbings  still'd,  of  his  little  breath. 

"  Oh !  fain  would  I  gaze  on  his  face  again ! 
When  distorted  no  longer  with  racking  pain, 
Bring  his  coffin  and  place  it  beside  my  bed — • 
Let  me  look  on  the  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 
I  have  missed  his  voice  through  each  weary  day, 
But  oh !  let  me  gaze  on  his  senseless  clay ! 

"  'Tis  said  that  the  loved  of  the  '  Father'  die 
Ere  sin  hath  shaded  each  impulse  high ; 
But  it  seemeth  strange  to  the  human  heart, 
That  the  aged  live,  while  the  young  depart : 
Yet,  blessed  child,  thou  wilt  joy  to  go, 
Where  the  waters  of  life  will  eternally  flow." 

***** 

Time  passed,  and  that  child  who  had  ever  been 
To  his  mother's  heart  as  the  springtide  green, 
Reposed  in  his  narrow  and  humble  bed, 
And  his  parents'  tears  o'er  his  grave  were  shed ; 
But  that  aged  sufferer  lingereth  here, 
Though  her  spirit  yearns  for  a  brighter  sphere. 
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ON   READING   AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OLD  STONE 

COFFIN  BEING  DISCOVERED  IN  YARMOUTH  CHURCH, 

FEBRUARY,   1849. 

CAN  this  be  all,  once  breathing1  one, 

That  now  remains  of  thee ! 
A  skeleton !  oh  1  solemn  truth, 

That  such,  we  too  shall  be. 
Thou  that  hast  held  all  potent  sway 

In  thy  dim  cloister  walls, 
What  legends  of  the  olden  time, 

Thy  fleshless  form  recalls ! 

Doubtless  thou  wert  in  ages  past 

A  Prior  of  high  degree ; 
And  reverence,  by  the  rich  and  poor, 

Was  freely  given  thee. 
But  now,  when  centuries  have  roll'd 

Far,  far,  down  time's  dark  tide, 
We  gaze  upon  thy  crumbling  bones — 

A  warning  stern  for  pride. 

Since  thou  wert  here  with  care  entomb'd, 

What  woes  our  land  has  known! 
Famine  and  plague,  relentless  wars, — 

E'en  royalty  o'erthrown  I 
The  once  proud  names  of  old  renown 

Have  faded  from  the  earth, 
AVith  stern  old  barons,  ladies  fair, 

And  knights  of  noble  birth. 
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It  is  indeed  a  lesson  deep 

To  spirits  young-  and  proud, 
To  gaze  upon  these  relics  old — 

The  coffin  and  the  shroud  : 
To  think  that  wealth,  and  fame,  and  rank, 

All  that  men  toil  to  gain, 
Shall  prove  to  them,  as  now  to  thee, 

A  mockery — worthless — vain ! 

But  now  return  these  dusky  bones 

To  their  long  quiet  sleep  ; 
Restore  the  ashes  of  the  dead — 

No  friend  is  left  to  weep  ! 
But  future  ages  yet  unborn, 

In  after  years  may  view 
This  grey  old  coffin,  and  perchance, 

Its  mouldering  tenant  too, 


THE    ABBESS   OF    ROYAL   LIEU. 

This  excellent  Woman  was  guillotined  with  her  numerous  sisterhood 

luring  the  Revolutionary  troubles  in  France.      They  were  brought 

o  the  scaffold  on  the  same  day,  and  continued  singing  till  the  last 

fatal  moment. 

THERE  rose  a  strain  on  the  listening  ear 
Of  woman's  voice,  o'er  that  scene  of  fear  ; 
The  gleaming  axe  in  the  sunbeams  shone, 
But  of  woe  or  fear  there  was  heard  no  tone  : 
The  hymn  divine  of  that  fated  band, 
Seemed  like  a  lay  from  the  Spirit  Land. 
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Loud,  sweet,  and  clear  was  the  thrilling  strain, 
But  it  smote  the  heart  as  with  sudden  pain ; 
Yet  it  fainter  swelled  as  the  doomed  ones  died, 
For  the  dead  and  the  living1  were  side  by  side ; 
Till  at  length  was  heard  but  a  single  tone, 
And  the  fated  Abbess  was  left  alone. 

On  the  dismal  scaffold  around  her  spread, 
Lay  the  aged  and  young  too — the  beautiful  dead ; 
Though  the  vengeful  cries  from  the  ruthless  crowd, 
Appalled  the  hearts  e'en  of  warriors  proud, — 
Though  that  mighty  concourse  seemed  tempest  riven, 
Still  rose  in  its  sweetness  that  voice  to  heaven. 

There  was  no  dread  on  her  placid  brow, 
No  trace  of  anguish,  of  fear,  or  woe ; 
With  a  look  of  love  in  her  upturned  eye, 
She  gazed  with  hope  on  the  clear  calm  sky ; 
One  thrilling  note — 'twas  her  latest  breath ! 
Then  silence  fell — the  deep  silence  of  death. 


"THERE  IS   NO   HOPE." 

"THERE  is  no  hope,"  the  physician  said, 
As  he  turned  from  a  darkened  room, 

"  No  hope  for  the  gifted  and  beautiful  one, 
Who  is  wearing  away  to  the  tomb ; 

She  is  passing  away  to  a  place  of  rest, 

As  a  weary  bird  to  its  welcome  nest." 
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"  There  is  no  hope,"  said  an  aged  man, 
As  he  mourned  for  his  wayward  son, 

"  I  have  warned  him  long,  but  he  will  not  heed 
Till  his  vicious  course  is  run ; 

Till  broken  in  fortune,  in  health  and  fame, 

And  nothing1  remains  but  his  once  high  name." 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  said  a  gallant  tar, 

As  the  fierce  winds  battled  strong, 
While  the  roaring  waves  and  the  hissing  foam, 

The  fearful  strife  prolong : 
As  he  spoke,  the  ship  and  her  crew  so  brave, 
Went  down  like  lead  to  an  ocean  grave. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  saith  the  captive  lone, 

As  he  paces  his  grated  cell, 
"  I  shall  never  more  look  on  my  native  land — 

On  the  home  where  my  children  dwell : 
And  no  friend  will  stand  by  my  dying  bed, 
For  they  deem  me  already  at  rest  with  the  dead." 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  is  sadly  breathed 
By  the  merchant,  who  ventured  all 

His  hard-earned  gains,  his  talents,  time, 
Bound  in  fetters  of  golden  thrall ; 

Then  wakes  from  his  dazzling  dream  to  find, 

But  the  wrecks  of  splendour  left  behind. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  we  may  truly  say, 
In  aught  that  is  born  of  earth, 
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The  billows  of  sorrow  roll  hastily  on, 

In  the  track  of  the  waves  of  mirth  : 
But  there  is  peace  and  joy  in  heaven, 
And  to  hope  for  its  bliss  is  to  mortals  given. 


THE  YOUNG  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

MY  own  sweet  child !  and  can  it  be, 

That  I  no  more  shall  hear 
The  merry  voice  that  ever  fell 

Like  music  on  mine  ear ! 
Shall  I  no  more  at  close  of  day, 

When  rest  to  all  is  given, 
List  to  thine  oft  repeated  prayer — 

"  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  1" 

It  seemeth  but  a  troubled  dream, 

Oh  !  can  it  really  be, 
My  darling — that  thy  gentle  face 

I  never  more  may  see  ! 
Or  is  it  but  delusion  all, 

This  deep  and  heavy  blow  I 
Alas !   I  recollect  too  well, 

That  pale  and  marble  brow. 

I  miss  thy  little  bounding  step, 
I  see  thy  vacant  chair ; 
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The  playthings  thou  wert  wont  to  love, 

I  see  them  everywhere. 
Thy  brothers  still  pursue  their  sports 

With  infancy's  wild  joy ; 
But  long1  shall  I  lament  for  thee, 

My  lost — my  eldest  boy ! 

And  yet,  my  child,  'twere  selfishness 

To  wish  thee  back  to  earth, 
With  all  its  sorrows,  changes,  cares, 

Or  even  with  its  mirth. 
But  oh  !  it  wrings  a  mother's  heart, 

As  she  alone  can  tell, 
To  gaze  upon  her  coffined  boy, 

To  look  her  last  farewell. 


A   STRONG-MINDED  WOMAN. 

Nor  one  who  launches  on  the  sea 

Of  politics,  her  bark, 
Talking  of  plans  to  cheer  the  gloom, 

When  clouds  hang  low  and  dark. 
One  who  could  fill  the  Premier's  place, 

Did  not  her  sex  deny  ; 
The  rights  of  women  trampled  on, 

Her  constant  senseless  cry. 

Not  one  who  thinks  domestic  cares 
Beneath  her — vulgar,  low, 
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Neglects  her  children's  youthful  minds, 
Where  weeds  unchecked  will  grow. 

And  yet,  with  bustling  eagerness, 
To  all,  her  views  impart, 

But  never  tries  with  loving  care, 
To  purify  each  heart. 

Not  one  who  strives  to  equal  man, — 

Is  jealous  of  his  power ; 
For  woman's  lot  is  safer  cast, 

Within  a  sheltered  bower : 
How  wrong  the  wish,  and  false  the  aim, 

His  stronger  powers  to  dim ! 
For  was  it  not  ordained  that  we 

Should  subject  be  to  him? 

Yet  what  a  bitter  curse  may  be 

This  wise  provision  made, 
When  by  a  shallow  heartless  fool 

This  power  is  display'd ! 
Woman  will  bear  and  suffer  much, — 

Is  unrepining  long ; 
But  taunted,  sneered  at,  and  despised, 

Her  hate  grows  deep  and  strong. 

Strong-minded  women  may  be  found 

In  every  walk  of  life, — 
Those  who  will  cling  to  much-loved  ones, 

When  bitter  storms  are  rife : 
When  (deepest  grief)  a  sullied  name, 

The  erring  object  bears, 
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Oh !  they  will  strive  to  hide  his  shame, 
And  share  his  darkest  cares. 

There  are,  who,  casting1  self  aside, 

Will  hourly  watch  the  bed 
Of  one,  who,  fading  from  their  sight, 

Scarce  lifts  his  drooping  head  ; 
And,  forcing  on  the  lips  a  smile, 

To  hide  a  breaking  heart, 
Will  calmly  soothe  the  suffering  one, 

Till  life  itself  depart. 

And  she,  who,  when  a  darling  child 

A  flagrant  fault  commits, 
Though  her  own  heart  with  grief  is  torn, 

In  steady  judgment  sits  ; 
With  calm  reproof  his  sin  displays, 

And  makes  him  bear  its  pain. 
Is  stronger  far  in  heart  and  mind, 

Than  those  of  talents  vain. 

And  she,  who  living  long  unwed, 

Has  borne  the  "  old  maid's  lot," 
The  thoughtless  jest,  the  taunting  tone, 

And  worse — the  vows  forgot 
By  him,  who  in  far  distant  years, 

Had  breathed  his  faithless  tale 
To  listening  ears, — then  left  her  sad, 

And  lone  in  life's  dark  vale. 

Aye,  she  who  bears  this  lonely  fate, 
Contented,  calm,  and  meek, 
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And  smiling1  lists,  when  merry  girls 
Of  girlhood's  pleasures  speak, — 

Hiding  within  her  wounded  heart, 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  past, 

Is  a  strong-minded  woman  true, 
Enduring  to  the  last. 


A   HARVEST   CRY— "HOLD   YE!" 

WHO  has  not  heard   in    harvest-time,    this    merry 

warning  cry, 
And  felt  inclined  to  raise  his  voice,  and  shout  right 

lustily ! 
Who  has  not  joyed  to  see  the  loads  of  ripe  and  golden 

grain 

Move  onward,  slowly,  steadily,  across  the  level  plain ! 
Who  has  not  smiled  to  see  the  boys  march  hy  the 

horses'  side, 

As  proud  of  their  employment  as  a  lover  of  his  bride, 
And  heard  the  measured  cadence  of  their  voices  rise 

and  fall! 
And  "  Hold  ye  1"  is  the  cry  that  still  the  noisy  urchins 

call! 

How  well  do  I  remember,  when  in  school-room  dull 

confined, 
I've  heard  these  simple  rustic  notes  come  floating  on 

the  wind, 
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Oh !  how  I  longed  to  be  away,  and  shout  as  loud  and 

wild, 
And  grieved  (short-sighted  mortal ! )  that  I  still  was 

but  a  child : 
But  when  the  hour  for  play  arriv'd,  and  lessons  fairly 

done, 
Away  we  went  through  noon-tide  heat,  unmindful  of 

the  sun ; 
And  casting  books  and  work  aside,  we  quickly  sped 

away, 
To  join  the  group,  and  "  Hold  ye"  called,  as  long  and 

loud  as  they. 

When  tempted  by  a  lovely  eve  their  labours  to  pro- 
long, 
We  begged  to  stay  "  a  little  while"  to  view  the  busy 

throng : 
How  cheerly  rose  that  simple  strain,  it  echoed  far  and 

near! 
And  still  'tis  sweet  at  eventide   those  well-known 

sounds  to  hear. 
I  sometimes  smile  to  think  upon  those  giddy  days  of 

old,— 
We  never  cared  what  people  said,  though  many  tales 

they  told ; 
They  said  it  was  not  right  for  girls  to  love  a  romping 

game, 
(We  had  enough  in  after  years  our  buoyant  hearts  to 

tame) ; 
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But  still  I  love,  though  time  has  brought  much  sorrow 

in  its  track, 
To  hear  these  tones, — they  bring  the  dreams  of  happy 

childhood  back ; 

And  I  listen  till  I  almost  think  I  am  a  child  again, 
When  the  warning  shout  of  "  Hold-ye !"  comes  pealing 

o'er  the  plain. 


THE  FATHER  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER  ON 
HER  BRIDAL  DAY. 

MY  gentle  one,  my  cherished  child,  thou  art  another's 
now, 

Before  the  face  of  God  and  man,  thou'st  breathed  a 
holy  vow ! 

My  daughter,  'tis  a  solemn  thing  to  bid  old  friends 
"  farewell," 

Though  with  a  loved  and  valued  one  thou  goest  hence- 
forth to  dwell. 

I  would  thy  father's  fervent  prayer  might  smooth  thy 

path  of  life, 
And  make  thee — Oh  1  I  feel  it  will — a  true,  confiding 

wife; 
In  joy  or  sorrow,  weal  or  woe,  whate'er  may  thee 

betide. 
Cling  closer  in  thy  helplessness  unto  thy  husband's 

side. 
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Farewell,  my  child,  thy  playful  voice  I  long-  shall 

sorely  miss  ; 
Thy  welcome  fond  at  eventide,  thy  warm  and  fervent 

kiss; 
The  bounding-  step  that  ever  sped  to  meet  me  at  the 

gate,— 
Our  household  group  without  thee  now,  seems  lone 

and  desolate. 

I'm  growing  old  —  my  step  is  slow  —  my  hair  is  turning 


For  I  have  felt  the  blighting  storms  of  many  a  bitter 

day; 

I  may  be  selfish  in  my  age,  and  yet  my  proudest  hour 
Was  that,  which  gave  thee  to  his  care,  my  gentle 

choicest  flower. 

My  blessing  be  with  thee,  dear  child  !  but  words  are 

all  too  weak, 
The  deep  emotions  of  my  heart  in  fitting  guise  to 

speak  : 
Farewell  !  farewell  !  thy  God  and  mine  protect  that 

youthful  head, 
When  this  weak  form  and  aged  heart  are  resting  with 

the  dead. 
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SONG. 

I  LOVE  my  own  dear  native  land 

Above  more  glowing  skies, 
I  love  old  England's  hardy  band, 

Her  deai1  domestic  ti^s ; 
I  love  her  meadows  broad  and  fair, 

Far  more  than  tongue  can  tell ; 
For  richer  climes  I  little  care, 

I  love  my  own  too  well. 

I  love  her  old  and  shady  lanes, 

Each  cowslip- spangled  lea, 
Her  castles  old  and  village  fanes, 

All  speak  of  home  to  me  : 
The  classic  shores  of  Italy 

Might  tempt  me  with  their  spell, 
But  ne'er  would  I  forget  thee  quite, 

Land,  that  I  love  so  well  I 

I  often  think  an  exile's  lot 

Must  be  so  hard  to  bear, 
And  that  one  green  and  happy  spot 

Would  haunt  me  every  where. 
In  foreign  lands,  however  bright, 

With  grief  my  heart  would  swell, 
If  never  more  should  meet  my  sight, 

The  land  I  love  so  well. 
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TO   A   FRIEND. 

I  VE  kept  the  flowers  you  gave  me 

With  more  than  sister's  care, 
I've  cherished  them,  I've  guarded  them, 

From  scorching  sun  and  air : 
I  gaze  on  them,  and  fondly  feel 

They  bind  my  heart  to  thine, 
For  many  a  tone  these  buds  recall, 

Heard  in  a  bygone  time. 

I  have  flowers — lovely  flowers, 

Of  every  form  and  hue, — 
The  gaudy  dazzling  yellow, 

The  bright  and  heavenly  blue  : 
But  all  the  varied  loveliness 

That  they  in  turn  disclose, 
To  me  are  not  so  beautiful, 

As  this  pale  withered  rose. 

In  other  lands,  I've  often  heard 

Thej  talk  with  blooming  flowers, 
And  I  fancy  these  sweet  lilies  tell 

Of  your  own  shady  bowers. 
And  thus  it  is,  the  humblest  weed, 

If  viewed  with  those  we  love, 
Retains  a  charm  in  after  years, 

The  g'ayest  flowers  above. 
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Affection's  power  can  consecrate 

Whate'er  it  gazes  on, 
And  gives  a  feeling  of  delight, 

When  those  we  love  are  gone  : 
And  so  with  these  sweet  fading  buds, 

Thy  latest  gift  to  me, 
I  gaze  on  them  and  fondly  feel, 

They  bind  my  heart  to  thee. 


THE   SISTERS. 

On  a  Young  Lady  who  died  suddenly  of  consumption,  the  day 
her  Sister  was  married — the  same  hour  saw  one  a  bride,  the 
other  a  corpse. 

"  SISTER  !  sweet  sister  I  the  day  is  come, 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thine  early  home ; 
There's  a  tear,  perchance,  on  thy  father's  cheek, 
But  a  smile  on  his  lip  as  he  striveth  to  speak, 
And  blessings  implore  on  thy  youthful  head, 
The  eldest  born  of  the  sainted  dead. 

"  There's  a  brilliant  hue  on  thy  features  now, 
A  deep'ning  tinge  on  thy  cheek  and  brow, 
For  there  is  one  standing  with  joy  at  thy  side, 
Who  cometh  to  claim  thee  his  own  young  bride : 
One  kiss  ere  thou  goest  thy  vows  to  plight, 
Then  hasten,  dear  sister,  the  morning  is  bright  I" 
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The  bridal  train  to  the  church  passed  on, 
Father  and  friends  with  the  group  are  gone ; 
The  prayers  are  ended — the  vows  are  given — 
Vows  which  by  death  should  alone  be  riven ; 
In  weal  or  woe  she  is  his  through  life, — 
Blessing's  upon  her — that  youthful  wife  ! 

There's  a  messenger  speeding  with  rapid  pace, 
Distress  and  awe  on  his  brow  they  trace ; 
"  Hasten  !"  he  cries,  "  and  return  with  me, 
Thy  sister  in  life  thou  no  more  shalt  see  ; 
'  The  silver  cord  and  the  bowl  are  broken,' — 
Alas !  alas !  that  such  words  be  spoken." 

It  was  so — the  bride,  who  with  spirits  high, 
With  a  buoyant  step  and  a  beaming  eye, 
Had  bidden  farewell  to  that  sister  fair, 
Now  home  returned  with  a  brow  of  care ; 
She  bent  o'er  that  form  the  wan  lips  to  press. 
But  no  warmth  answered  the  fond  caress ; 
She  listened  in  vain  for  the  lightest  breath — 
The  loved  one  reclined  in  the  arms  of  death. 


THE   CITY   CHILD.  . 

How  my  spirit  pines  in  these  summer  hours, 
To  wander  again  'mid  the  trees  and  flowers, 
To  hear  the  wild  gush  of  the  blackbird's  lay, 
O'er  earth's  fair  bosom  again  to  stray, 
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When  each  young-  leaf  trembles  in  voiceless  glee, 
Oh,  take  me  forth,  dearest  father,  with  thee. 

My  gentle  bird  in  his  gilded  home, 

Like  his  playmate  pines  in  the  woods  to  roam, 

And  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 

Casts  a  darker  shade  o'er  his  mild  bright  eye  ; 

Open  the  cage — he  shall  yet  be  free, 

His  woodland  nest  he  again  shall  see ! 

Now  speed  thy  flight  far  away,  my  bird, 
Where  the  noise  of  the  city  no  more  is  heard ; 
Why  linger  here  ?  were  thy  pinions  mine, 
I  would  wander  away  to  a  sunnier  clime : 
Has  liberty  lost  all  its  charms  for  thee  ? 
Art  thou  not  glad  that  thy  wild  wings  are  free  ? 

Maiden,  thy  land  is  too  cold  for  me ; 
My  own  dear  isle  I  no  more  shall  see  ; 
If  I  leave  my  home  and  thy  gentle  care, 
I  shall  fade  and  droop  in  this  northern  air : 
Ungrateful  to  thee,  my  sweet  girl,  I  should  prove, 
To  fly  from  thy  dwelling  and  fostering  love. 

Thanks,  warbler,  thanks,  my  dream  is  o'er ; 
At  my  destined  lot  I  repine  no  more ; 
If  I  were  to  leave  my  own  parents  dear, 
Who  then  their  lonely  hours  would  cheer ! 
What  spot  could  I  find  on  this  mighty  earth, 
So  dear  as  our  own  domestic  hearth  ! 
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THE    DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SWALLOWS. 

BEGONE,  begone,  sweet  birds ! 
Ye  may  not  linger  here, 
For  the  falling  leaves  already  sound 
The  death-song  of  the  year. 

Away  !  ere  yet  the  first  hoar-frost 
Spreads  its  white  mantle  round, 

And  ye  no  more  ypur  insect  food, 
Find  on  the  hardened  ground. 

Your  blithe  companions  call — depart  in  haste, 

For  warmer  climes  ye  yearn ; 
How  many  a  form,  all  health  and  vigour  now, 

Will  fade — ere  ye  return  ! 

How  many  a  buoyant  heart  of  youth  and  hope, 

Of  manhood's  hopes  and  fears, 
Ere  ye  come  back,  will  learn  to  weep 

Affliction's  saddest  tears ! 


THOUGHTS 

On  viewing  the  spot  at  Rougham,  where  the  whirlwind  of  Monday, 
July  23rd,  1 849,  appears  to  have  spent  its  fury.  Immense  trees 
were  torn  up,  and  large  boughs  scattered  ahout.  Close  beside  a 
large  fallen  elm  a  turkey  was  sitting  for  several  days  after  the  storm, 
undisturbed  by  the  thousands  who  visited  the  scene. 

AH  !  stately  forest  trees, 
Prostrate  ye  lie  ! 
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Struck  down  in  all  your  kingly  pride, 
To  fade  and  die. 

On  came  the  whirlwind  fierce, 
"A  rushing1  mighty  wind," 
Its  .wrathful  fury  passed  away,  and  left 
These  wrecks  behind. 

O'ershadowed  by  a  fallen  elm,  there  sits 

A  patient  bird, 
Safe  in  her  very  humbleness — 

Her  nest  scarce  stirr'd. 

The  pliant  willow  bent  beneath  the  shock, 

Yet  rose  once  more ; 
But  these  old  oaks  shall  never  fill  the  place 

They  graced  of  yore. 

So,  when  the  storms  of  life 

Assail  the  proud, 

They  shrink  beneath  them,  and  look  not  beyond 
The  darksome  cloud. 

Not  so  the  humble,  though  they  bend  awhile, 
'Neath  fortune's  frown, 

They  may  be  chastened  by  the  conflict  sharp, 
But  not  cast  down. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  o'errule 
The  whirlwind's  course, 

And  from  our  humble  dwellings  didst  avert 
Its  dreadful  force. 
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A  SONG  FOR  THE  TIMES,   1849. 

UP,  and  be  doing !  the  times  they've  long  talked  of 

Are  come  in  reality  o'er  us  at  length  I 
We  have  bent  like  a  reed  to  the  storm  in  its  fury, 

But  now  let  us  rise  like  the  oak  in  our  strength. 

When  a  whirlwind  of  sand  in  the  desert  ariseth, 
The  traveller  bows  to  its  anger  at  first, 

But  seizes  the  moment  its  power  is  fading, 
To  gather  the  friends  it  had  rudely  dispersed. 

Never  give  up,  though  the  horizon  darkens, 
The  sun  when  it  riseth  all  clouds  will  dispel ; 

There  are  harvests  beyond  the  dark  waters  to  garner, 
Then,  much  as  I  love  thee,  Old  England,  farewell ! 

I  own  there  is  not  on  the  earth's  varied  surface, 
A  spot  half  so  dear,  native  land,  as  thou  art ; 

But  though  bitter  the  pang,  'twould  be  wiser  to  sever, 
Than  linger  to  see  all  thy  glory  depart. 

Ye  "  sons  of  the  soil,"  who  are  worn  and  toil  wearied, 
Yet  gladly  would  labour  if  duly  repaid  ; 

Why  not  burst  from  the  fetters  that  poverty  twineth, 
And  seek  for  repose  in  some  far  distant  shade. 

Then  up  and  be  doing !  the  fierce  foaming  billow 
We  cannot  control,  yet  its  force  we  avoid  ! 

Then  fly  from  the  tempest  above  us  impending, 
Ere  youth,  hope,  and  strength  are  together  destroy'd. 

FINIS. 
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Hartt  Mr.  Thomas,   do. 

Hartt  Miss,  Ashill. 

Hartt  Mr.  C.,  Buckland  Phileeyh,  Devonshire. 

Heyhoe  Mrs. ,  Taxham, 

Heyhoe  Miss,  East  Bradenltam. 

Hill  Mrs.  D.,  Gressenhall  Rectory. 

Hop  son  Mrs.,  Gressenhall. 

Hopson  Mrs.  J.,  Beetley. 

Howlett  Mrs.,  Westan. 

Hubbard  Miss,  Wendllng,  2  copies. 

Hudson  Mrs.,  Warham. 

Jackson  Mrs.  J.,  Binham. 

Jeary  Mrs.,  Swajfham. 

Johnson  Mr.,  Hardwick,  Yorkshire. 

Johnson  Mrs.  H.,  Goldthorpe,  Yorkshire. 

Johnson  Mr.  J. ,  SwqffTiam. 

Juby  Mr.,  Weston. 

Keary  Mr.,  Holhham,  2  copie  . 
Kent  Miss,  Wendling. 
Kidall  Mr.,  Swa/ham. 
Knights  Miss,  Bintry. 
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Lady  A. 

Leamon  Mrs.,  Whitwell,  2  copies. 

Leamon  Mrs.  E.,  Foulsham. 

Leamon  Miss  A.,        do. 

Lee  Mrs.  Henry,  South  Rainham  Vicarage. 

Lee  Rev.  Henry,  South  Rainham  Vicarage,  2  copies. 

Leeds  Mrs.,  Beck  Hall. 

Leeds  S.  Esq.,    Whitwell. 

Leeder  Miss,  Billingford. 

Leeson  Mr.,  Norwich. 

Lewin  Mrs.  Foxley. 

Lindsey  Mrs.,  Swajfham. 

Lindsey  Mrs ,  London. 

Mason  Mrs.,   Scorning. 

Matthews  Mrs.  and  friends,  Gayton,  4  copies. 

Mayes  Mrs.,  Rudham. 

Meachen  Mrs.,  East  Bradenham. 

Money  Mrs.,  Guist. 

Moore  Miss  Matilda,  East  Dereham. 

Muskett  Mr.,  Rainham. 

Nelson  Mrs.,  Sparham,  4  copies. 
Nicholson  Miss,   London. 
Norton  Mrs.,  Rainham. 
Norton  Mr.,         do. 
Norton  Mrs.,  Elmham. 

Page  Mrs.,  East  Dereham. 
Page  Miss,         do. 
Page  Mrs.  G.,     do. 
Pnge  Mr.  H.,      do. 
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Page  Mr.,  Swaff/iam. 
Parke  Mr.,  Holt. 
Parker  Mr.  J.,  Dnreham. 
Pearson  Mr.,  Melton. 
Philo  Mrs.  James,   Swaffham. 
Philo,  Mrs.  Churchyard,  Swaffham. 
Plowright  Mr.,  Swaffham. 
Powell  Miss,  Foulsham. 
Pratt  Mrs.,  do. 

Purdy  Mr.,  do. 

Ransome  Mrs.,  Elmham. 
Beyner  Miss,  Langmere. 
Rayuer  Miss  A.,       do. 
Eix  Mrs  ,  Elmham. 
Robinson  Mrs.,  Foulsham. 
Rose  Mr.,  Swaffham, 

Salisbury  Mrs.,  Weston. 
Salter  Mr.  G.  W.,    Altleburgh. 
Saul  Mrs ,  Norwich. 
Saunders  Mr.,  Foulsham. 
Saunders  Mr.  C.,   do. 
Sayer  Mrs.,  Beeston. 
Seppings  Mrs.,  Rainluim. 
Sharman  Mrs.,  Seaming. 
Sharman  Mrs.,  Hempton. 
Sizeland  Mrs.,  Dereham. 
Skipper  Mr.,  Swaffham. 
Skittlethorpe  Mrs.,    Wendling. 
Smedley  C.  E.  B.,  Esq. 
Smith  Miss,  Norwich. 
Southgate  Mrs.,  Guist. 
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Spalton  Miss,  Adwick,  Yorkshire. 
Spence  Mr.  A.,  Dunham. 
Spurgeon'Mrs.,  Twyford  Rectory. 
Stebbing  Miss  Anna,  Rising. 
Stibbird  Mrs.  Oliver,  Helhovyhton. 
Storey  Mrs.  G.,  Abdy,  Yorkshire. 

Taylor  Mrs.,  Seaming. 
Tompson  Mrs.,  Foulsham. 

Warner  Mrs.,  Scorning. 

Warnes  Mrs.,  Bylaugh. 

Warren  Miss,  Dereham. 

Watson  Miss,  Wellingham. 

Watts  Miss,  Hardwick,  Yorkshire. 

Watts  Mr.  H.  R.,  Altleborovgh,  12  copies. 

Way  Mrs. 

Wells  Miss,  Sedge  ford. 

Wells  Miss  Kate,  do. 

West  Miss,  Sharrington. 

Wicks  Mr.,  Norwich. 

Woodward  Mr.  0.,  Wramplingham. 

Woodward  Mr.  G.,  do. 

Wright  Miss,  East  Dereham. 

Wright  Mrs.  T.,        do. 

Wright  Mr.,  do. 

Wright  Mr.  J  ,  Tuddenham. 

Wrightup  Mrs.,  Bintry. 
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